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From “The Edinburgh Review.” 
The Sources of the Nile. 
(Continued from page 27.) 

The discoveries, speculations, and maps of Krapf, 
Rebmann, and Erhardt, obtained a wide circula- 
tion, and induced theorists to suppose that the snow 
mountains of the missionaries were identical with 
the Mountains of the Moon, spoken of by Ptolemy, 
whence the Nile was said to rise ; and they argued, 
on that hypothesis, that an expedition should be 
sevt from Zanzibar to seek the sources of that river. 
On the other hand, there were many who urged 
an investigation of the Lake question, as one of 
great geographical interest and apparently easy 
solution. In fine, the Geographical Society suc- 
cessfully exerted itself to procure the despatch of 
an exploring party to Eastern Africa, to find out 
what they could: hence, Burton and Speke’s expe- 
dition to Lake Tanganyika in 1857-9. It will be 
recollected that Burton, the leader of the party, 
suffered severely from an illness during the whole 
of the journey, against which he gallantly but un- 
successfully struggled. Consequently, on his arrival 
at Kazeh, the half-way station between Lake Tan- 
ganyika and the coast, and an entrepdt of some 
importance, whence a trading route diverges to the 
north, hé despatched Speke on a solitary expedi- 
tion. He was to follow that route, and to visit a 
great lake called Nyanza, which was clearly one 
of the separate lakes which the missionaries had 
believed to be united in one continuous sheet of 
water. Speke went, and reached the southern 
shores of an enormous inland sea in lat, 2° 45’ S. 
and long. 33° 30’ E., and therefore at a distance 
of 480 geographical miles from Gondakoro, and 
about 400 from the highest point to which the 
White Nile had been ascended by Miani. Recol- 
lecting this fact, and being informed that the lake 
extended some 400 miles in that direction (it actu- 
ally does extend more than 200,) and that it had 
& northern outlet in a river frequented by white 
men, Speke came to the conclusion that that river 
must be the Nile, and therefore that the Nyanza 
(or as he was pleased to call it, with questionable 
taste, the Victoria Nyanza) was, in a proximate 
sense, its long-sought source. 

The present expedition of Captains Speke and 
Grant was planned to investigate that hypothesis. 
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ber, 1860, after having despatched a caravan of 
natives in advance, to form a depot of goods and | 
travelling necessaries at Kazeh. The expedition 
was arranged on a liberal scale, though it was pre- 
pared under serious disadvantages, owing to the| 
delays that always intervene between the time when 
hope is held out of Government support, and the 
day when it is finally given. Speke’s preparatory 
arrangements were thrown sadly out of gear by the 
procrastination of officials at home, and his start 
was unduly hurried at the last moment. It was, 
in fact, retarded until the most favourable season 
of the year had passed. ‘They started, with a 
motley caravan, consisting, first, of sixty armed 
men from Zanzibar, who were engaged to serve 
them throughout the journey, and who carried the 
travellers’ personal luggage; next came an arwy of 
local porters, laden with goods of exchange, such 
as beads and calico; and to these was added a 
curious detachment which had been pressed upon 
them, with the kindest intentions, by Sir George 
Grey, then Governor of the Cape. It consisted of 
a number of Hottentot soldiers. They were an 
utter and a costly failure; for the difference of 
climate between their native droughts and the 
steaming vegetation of the coast opposite Zanzibar, 
was too great for their constitutions to withstand. 
Many died, and the others were useless from ill- 
health, as well as from their ignorance of the lan- 
guage, habits, and methods of locomotion of Eastern 
Africa, and they had to be sent back. Some mules 
and donkeys were taken, but they also proved a 
failure. The great journey had to be performed 
on foot. 

No African caravan-track could have been less 
obstructed than the road to Kazeh, when Speke 
travelled along it in the company of Burton: on 
the present occasion, the face of fortune seemed 
steadily set against him. A drought and famine 
of remarkable severity afflicted the whole extent of 
Eastern Africa, and produced the well-known fruits 
of disorganization and political troubles among the 
native tribes. It also happened that a chief of im- 
portance had died, and the question of his succes- 
sion was disputed by arms. In short, the two 
travellers pushed through far more severe impedi- 
ments than they had reckoned upon, before even 
Kazeh was reached; and, on attempting to pro- 
ceed farther, they were attacked and plundered. 
Speke became seriously ill, aud Grant, who at that 
time was detached from him, with a portion of the 
remaining stores, could barely hold his own. Com-| 
munication with Zanzibar was expected to be cut 
off, and matters wore for a time a very alarming 
aspect. However, the two friends effected a junc- 
tion, and contrived to fall back on Kazeh, and to) 
reorganize their party by obtaining a new set of| 
porters and fresh interpreters. hey then recom- 
menced their journey in October, 1861, just one! 
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Of the two routes from Kazeh by which the 
northern end of Lake Nyanza may be reached, a 
person who was merely guided by his map, might 
conclude it was a matter of indifference whether a 
traveller should follow the eastern or the western 
shore of the lake. But when political causes are 
taken into consideration, it is found that the east:rn 
route is wholly impracticable. It passes through 
the territory of a warlike and disunited people, the 
Masai, with whom no traveller has yet succeeded 
in making frieuds. They possess no paramount 
chief, whose good will can shield the explorer 
throughout an extensive country, but every tribe is 
independent in its own domain, and probably on 
ill terms with its neighbours. Thus, the Baron 
Von der Decken, who measured and ascended the 
missionaries’ snow mountain, Kilimandjaro, to a 
height of 13,000 feet, has recently been driven 
back by the Masai, on attempting to enter their 
territory from the eastern side. The western and 
north-western shores of the lake are subject to very 
different political conditions. They are included 
in the territory of Uganda, and one despotic 
sovereign holds them under his strict control. He 
also maintains a fleet of war-canoes on its waters. 
He is, therefore, all-powerful to aid or to thwart a 
traveller, and it was to his court that Speke and 
Grant intended to proceed, in order to gain his as- 
sistance. 

Thus far, say 120 miles north-west of Kazeh, 
the travellers had journeyed among the Wanya- 
mesi and other uninteresting negroes, who are said 
to have been formerly included in a kingdom of 
some importance. They are now scattered in tribes 
and families, where each man does what is right 
in his own eyes, subject to no restriction beyond the 
self-imposed restraint of superstitious customs and 
the personal interference of his neighbours. The 
single principle they possess, that attains to the 
dignity of a national policy, is a tacit understand- 
ing that travelling parties should be taxed and 
robbed by individuals, only so far as will fall short 
of putting a stop to the caravan trade altogether. 
It is cold comfort to acknowledge that this is an 
advance upon the doctrines of the Masai. Now, 
however, on the western shores of Lake Nyanza, 
Speke aud Grant came upon a series of strong gov- 
ernments, including that of Uganda, and found 
their history to be of considerable interest. 

Scattered among the Wanyamesi, and neigh- 
bouring races, are found families of a superior type 
to the negro. They exist as a pastoral people, but 
in other respects they adopt the customs of the 
races of Africa. They bear different names in dif- 
ferent places, but we will deseribe them by that 
which bas the widest currency, namely, Wibiima, 
Speke considers them offshoots of the Gallas of 
Abyssinia, and of Asiatic origin. He believes they 
migrated in somewhat ancient times in bands from 


It was undertaken with the help of Government] year after leaving Zanzibar, with restored health, 
aid, granted at the earnest solicitation of the Geo-| better prospects, and lighter hearts. ‘I'hus far we 
_— Society, and has proved the truth of|had heard from them vd Zanzibar, but not a scrap 
peke’s theory. We will now proceed to relate |of intelligence of their subsequent fate reached even 


the chief incidents and the geographical results of|the confines of the civilized world, until the two! 


their protracted journey. travellers emerged at Gondakoro, on the White 
Captains Speke and Grant left Zanzibar in Octo-| Nile, on February 15, 1863. 


Abyssinia, and met with various fortunes. In some 
countries, as in Uniamesi, they were simply mingled 
with the natives; but in those he was about to visit 
‘they had achieved the position of a ruling caste, 
though quite insignificant in numbers, when com- 
pared to the negroes whom they ruled. Such was 
first found to be the case in Uzinli, a small country 
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governed by a robber, the terror of Arab traders, 
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was meted to him by his Heavenly Father, as well 


which lies 80 miles to the west of the south end of|as for a powerful lesson, and an awakening call to 


Lake Nyanza. Speke and Grant traversed Uzinli 
with the greatest difficulty, and thence made their 
way to the capital of the hospitable Wahuma king 
of Karagwé, which lay 250 miles from Kazch and 
70 miles west of the lake. 
Karagwé, and is rarely visited by traders from 
Zanzibar. It was Speke’s aim to make a favour- 


Uganda lies north of| needful rest. 


those who were saved. Infinite power could have 
warned them of their danger by other means, or it 
could have stayed the parting rock until they had 
voluntarily left the quarry to obtain their meals or 
But a lesson of instruction was to be 
given, the reward of obedience was to be obtained, 
and infinite Wisdom appointed the way from which 


able impression on the more accessible king of|those results should certainly follow. 


Karagwé, and to avail himself of his good will in 
obtaining a satisfactory introduction to his powerful 
neighbour. Rumanika, the King of Karagwé, 
keeps up his state with some magnificence, and bas 
the bearing and the liberal ideas of a gentleman. 
His country is a fair undulating land, partly 6,000 
feet above the sea, and elsewhere sloping to the 
lake. His cattle cover the hills in tens of thousands. 
His rule is strict, and his people are thriving; but 
as the peculiarities of Wahuma governments were 
more noteworthy in Uganda, we will reserve the 
description of them just at present. 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories, 

In these essays, many anecdotes have been given 
which have illustrated the exercise of Providential 
direction in human affairs, and incidents showing 
the same overruling influence are not unfrequently 
presenting themselves. ‘hese are always interest- 
ing. ‘To feel that though we are feeble in strength 
and deficient in understanding, that there is an 
Omnipresent, Omnipotent Being, infinite in wisdom 
caring for us, preparing the paths for us to walk in 
—modifying the very dangers which threaten us, 
and shaping the afflictions which assail us, is in- 
deed comforting and sustaining to the humble, 
sorrowful: penitent. 

During a late visit to Exeter, Berks county, 
Pennsylvania, I was told of an instructive incident 
in the experience of Thomas Lee, formerly of that 
neighbourhood. ‘Thomas, after an exemplary life, 
was, years ago, taken to receive the recompense of 
reward for his faithful walking amongst men, 
whereby he had manifested the sanctifying influ- 
ence of the blessed spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in whom is the christian’s purification, and through 
whom cometh the forgiveness of sins. One day 
Thomas was suddenly impressed with a belief that 
he must go quickly to the house of a German 
neighbour, and though he hesitated at so unex- 
pected, and so far as human reason could fathom, 
so useless a requiring, he could not with peace of 
mind refuse to obey the call. As he was hasten- 
ing in obedience to the inward direction, he per- 
ceived that his neighbour and several labourers 
were at work in a quarry near by, and that the 
bank above them, heavily laden with rock, was 
about to fall, and must, if they remained where 
they were, inevitably crush them. Exerting his 
voice to the utmost, he succeeded in drawing their 
attention to the crumbling bank, and they fled from 
it for their lives. All ot them escaped the falling 
mass but one, who, though he was not caught un- 
der the stones, was buried several fect deep in the 
looser soil from above. His companions being at 


hand with their tools, he was soon liberated frou | 


his premature burial, and though at first insensi- 
ble, he was not found on after examination to be 
seriously injured. 

Thomas Lee, to the end of his days, recurred to 
this event with grateful emotions, and, indeed, he 
could not speak of it without tears. His faithful- 
ness in this instance, was without doubt blessed to 


A Friend who mentioned to me this incident in 
the life of Thomas Lee, told me also this anecdote 
related to him by a near connection. An aged 
farmer asked his son if he would drive him to a 
neighbours. “ Yes, futher,” he replied. Instantly, 
as he said this, an impression was made on his 
mind, as though one had said, “ Don’t go!” He 
was perplexed at the unusual impression, and as 
he did not immediately make ready, his father en- 
quired if he did not intend to take him? “ Yes, 
father!” he again said, and then immediately came 
the inward response, “ Don’t go!” His evident 
hesitation induced the father to ask him the third 
time, and his reply, “ Yes, father!” was followed 
by the “ Don’t go!” as before. He felt ashamed 
of giving way to these feclings, and so bestirring 
himself he prepared his vehicle and drove his father 
whither he desired to go. They found their neigh- 
bour engaged kiiling a bullock, and the beast, in- 
furiated by a stroke which, meant to kill, had but 
wounded him, ran at the new comers and gored 
the old farmer so dangerously, that he was for 
years a cripple and sufferer therefrom. In this 
case, had the young man been faithful to the im- 
pression at that time received, it might have opened 
the way for his good, and this act of obedience to 
the inward guide might have been the introduction 
towards an acquaintance with that blessed Spirit, 
which, when faithfully followed, will lead onward 
and upward to earthly purity and to heavenly bles- 
sedness and peace. 

A week or two since, being at Atlantic City, I 
was induced one evening to relate to a mixed com- 
pany the above anecdote of Thomas Lee. After 
some comments, one of the company, an interesting 
female, narrated the following incident falling un- 
der her own notice, as illustrating the working of 
Providence for individual salvation. Her husband, 
a clergyman, had employed a labouring man to 
mow the yard round his dwelling, and she having 
a concern lest her plants and flowers should be in- 
jured, went out to see him and caution him to be 
careful. She was thus led totake notice of the stran- 





The clergyman was him-elf quite unwell, and his 
| wife told him that he had better remain at home, and 
jlet her visit the sick man, and if it was needtul, she 


the elders to see him. Her proposition was agreed 
to by her husband, and on vi-iting the sick man, 
she found he was the same person who had mown 
their yard. He was in deep distress, very sensible 
that death was approaching, and very anxious to 
witness the great work of preparation for another 
state of existence going on. As she received ability, 
ishe directed him to Christ Jesus, the Way, the 
Truth and the Life,—the sinner’s only hope. She 
then went on to the lecture, aud one of the elders, 
jat her request, made the sick man a visit. 

‘The next day on receiving a message from the 
\sick man, requesting that she would visit him again, 
ishe went. He was still in great anxiety of mind 
lrespecting his future condition, and she was once 
‘more prepared to speak to him of the Saviour, 








ger. Some months afterward, a message came for | judgment. 
her husband to visit a person who was very ill.|very easy to set up one’s own notions into a judg- 





his close came she had a consoling hope that for 
him Christ had not died in vain. That through 
the merciful offering upon calvary, and the inward 
cleansing of the Holy Spirit, the way had been 
opened, and this poor penitent permitted to enter 
into eternal rest. 

After the death of this labourer, his widow told 
this comforter of her husband that he had some 
time previously dreamed that he was very ill, and 
that a woman had led him in his last extremity to 
the Saviour. On his awaking, he related his dream 
to his wife. On returning from his labour on the 
day in which he had mowed the clergyman’s yard, 
he told her that he found, in the clergyman’s wife, 
the very woman who had led him in his dream to 
Christ. This was the occasion of his sending to 
the clergyman’s house when he found himseif really 
ill, and like to die. 

It seemed in this case, that the blessed Saviour, 
who had a purpose of merey towards this poor man, 
had given him this dream to open the way in his 
dark heart to receive instruction by the mouth of 
this woman. Had it not been for this, he might 
have despised the instrument, and so have given no 
heed to the counsel. ‘The Lord’s ways are not as 
our ways, but are perfect in wisdom, no less than 
in mercy and truth. 


Relics in Rocks.—Among the morsels of a por- 
tion of cliff which fell in the neighbourhood of 
Havre during the late stormy weather, says the 
Paris Galignani, were found three bronze hatch- 
ets. Referring to that discovery, the Abbe Cochet, 
in a letter to the journals, states that these hatchets 
are found almost all over Europe. They are com- 
mon in France, and are generally found in groups, 
Some of them have been analyzed, and found to 
be composed of fourteen parts of tin and eighty-six 
of copper. The bronze is the same as that of an 
antique poniard brought from Egypt, and analyzed 
by Vauquelin, from which it would appear that the 
composition of ancient Gallic bronze came from 
Egypt. Archaeologists generally attribute hatchets 
of this kind to the Celts and Gauls, and give them 
the general name of Celtic. ‘Those now found are 
neither pointed nor polished, but just as they came 
from the hands of the founder. One of them had 
formerly a ring, by which it was suspended. 

rT ee For “ Tho Friend.” 
“Judge Not.” 

Few things are more common than hasty judg- 
ment,—few more rare than true and righteous 
As in great things, so in little. Itis 


ment seat, and condemn thereat all manners, ways, 
and sentiments that differ therefrom. But 'tis a 
miserably poor way, even in a very small degree. 


would, as that was their lecture day, send one of} It is weli enough to have opinions; but having them, 


it is also well to let others have theirs, and never 
try to rule the world. And it is well if this fair- 
ness springs not from laxity of interest or of prin- 
ciple, as it might do; but from the pure fount of 
christian charity. 

I doubt if there is anything but may be looked 
at in different ways, or bear different constructions. 
It is the part of “holy, happy charity,” to seize 
always on the favourable side,—of hasty judgment, 
to seize the unfavourable one ;—of charity, to lessen 
errors into mistakes;—of hasty judgment, to widen 
them into opportunities for condemnation. 

It requires great clearness of vision to see aright; 
and two circumstances are very likely to change 
the appearance of what we look at—our own pre- 
conceived notions, and the atmosphere which sut- 


his own furtherance in righteousness. For his own | through whom alone cometh purification and salva-/|rounds the objects. ‘hese are often great distor- 
spiritual benefit, we may reverently believe, this|tion, He seemed to receive the ‘Iruth, and when |ters, and it is not easy to divest the mind of their 
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or influence, and to look at things in the pure light of jin the winged state next day. H. Bates retreated| herons. The Almeyrim range is only the first of 
zh Truth. Assuredly to do so, will strip wise, ready|to Para under these adverse circumstances, and'a long series of hilly ranges, each having their 
rd self, of much of its nature, and bow it in fear,—) began to prepare for an expedition up the Amazons. | separate names, and, for the most part, with steep 
en that fear which is the beginning of wisdom. At this epoch (1849) steamers had not been intro-|rugged sides, destitute of trees and clothed with 
er As we learn to view things in reference to Him, | duced, and nearly all communication with the in-|short herbage, but here and there exposing bare 
who is the Author of all good, and the Judge of|terior was by means of sailing-vessels, and the|white patches. One of these ranges, called the 
Id all evil, much of the bias of personal opinion will| voyage, made in this way, was tedious in the ex-| Paranaquara, is remarkable for its flat tops. The 
ne fall away. Even that useful hedge, but vain de-|treme. When the regular east wind blew—the valley, or river plain, is contracted to its narrowest 
nd fence—the opinions of our friends—will lose wadue |“ vento gere,” or trade wind of the Amazons—| breadth in this hilly region, being only from four 
to importance, and we will shrink from the habit of|sailing-vessels could get along very well; but when|to five miles broad. In no other part of the river 
m judging in all things, little as well as great, feeling) this failed, they were obliged to remain, sometimes |do the highlands on each side approach so closely. 
he that One above knoweth, that be hath seen the}many days together, anchored near the shore, or| Beyond, they gradually recede, and the width of 
d, heart, its motives and temptations, and He knows! progress laboriously by means of the ““espia.” | the river valley consequently increases, until in the 
fe, the truth ; and woe to us if we judge—and it be| This, where the density of vegetation put tracking | central parts of the Upper Amazons it is no less 
to not righteous judgment, out of the question, was accomplished by sending|thon five hundred and forty miles. 
to “ Judge not; the workings of his brain forward a cable by a montaria, which was secured| Santarem, a beautifully situated town, which H. 
ly And of his heart, thou canst not see. to a tree or bough, and the vessel hauled up, and| Bates made his head-quarters for no less than three 
What looks to thy dim eyes # stain, so on, repeating the process. Anything more|years, lies at the mouth of the Tabajos, and, al- 
Ir, A ns ag ate se | ee field, tedious it is difficult to imagine. H. Bates obtained |though four hundred miles from the sea, is accessi- 
‘D, Where thou wouldst only faint und yield.” a passage in a schooner belonging to a young|ble to vessels of heavy tonnage coming straight 
nis spall Mestizo, named Joao da Cunha Correia, who was|from the Atlantic. There is plenty of land here, 
of . From “The New Monthly Magazine.” | ascending the river on a trading expedition. The|and the Tapajos opens a direct way into the heart 
ht The Primeval Forests of the Amazons, channel by which the passage had to be effected|of the mining provinces of interior Brazil. But 
no (Gentinucd from page 35) from the Para to the Amazons was not more than| where is the population to come from, inquires H. 
as Snakes abounded in this region; many of the|eighty to one hundred yards in width, and was| Bates, to develop the resources of this fine country ? 
an species were arboreal, and sometimes looked like| hemmed in by two walls of forest, which rose per-| At present the district, within a radius of twenty- 
the fiexuous stem of a creeping plant endowed with | pendicularly from the water to a height of seventy |five miles, contains barely six thousand five hun- 
life, and threading its way amongst the leaves and| or eighty feet. The water was of great and uniform |dred inhabitants; behind the town the country is 
7 branches—animated lianas. It was rather alarm-/depth, even close to the banks. ‘I'hey seemed, in-| uninhabited, and jaguars roam nightly close up to 
of ing, in entomologizing about the trunks of trees, to|deed, to be in a deep gorge, and the strange im-|the ends of the suburban streets. ‘This while other 
he suddenly encounter, on turning round, @ pair of/ pression produced was augmented by the dull|countries are groaning under the necessity of con- 
he glittering eyes aud a forked tongue within a few/echoes produced by the voices of the Indian crew |tributing to the support of an excessive population. 
et, inches of one’s head. Water-snakes will also some-| and the splash of their paddles. This chanuel was|The tendency of mankind is to cumulate, instead 
ots times take the bait intended for a fish, and the| thirty-five miles long, aud it took three days and alof wisely distributing itself amidst virgin lands, 
a: Amazopian angler often brings an unwelcome visi- | half in effecting the passage. ‘Te extremity of the| forests, and waters. The progress in such regions 
D8. tor to the surface. The extraction of the hook,| channel is said to be haunted by a Paje, or Indian|is, hence, of an almost geological slowness. 
to which is generally swallowed, as with an eel, is an| wizard, whom it is necessary to propitiate by de-| H. Bates took up his head-quarters for the time 
six operation that is, we suppose, left to some by- positing some article on the spot, if the voyager|being at Obydos, a small town of twelve hundred 
an stander. ie i _ | Wishes to secure a safe return from the “ sertio,” as|inhabitants, on the north bank, airily situated on 
ed A curious question in connection with the accli-| the interior of the couutry is called. Here the trees|a high bluff and in a hilly district. The'river here 
a matization and domestication of animals—a subject} were all hung with rags, shirts, straw-hats, bunches|is contracted to a breadth of rather less thaw a 
om which occupies the attention of Europe, as well as/of fruit, and so forth. ‘The men caught plenty of|mile (1,738 yards,) and the entire volume of its 
ets of Australia and other countries, in the present| fish in these channels, the prevailing kind being a| waters, the collective product of a score of mighty 
em day—presented itself at Murucupi, a creck where| species of Loricaria, wholly encased in bony armor. | streams, is poured through the strait with tremen- 
ae Indians and half-breeds had lived for many gene-| A small alligator, not more than two feet in length, |dous velocity, and a depth of from thirty to forty 
me rations in perfect seclusion from the rest of the} js also found in the shallow creeks, fathoms. Behind is an extensive lake, called the 
ad world, the place being little known or frequented.|' The channel, on entering the Amazons proper,|Lago Grande da Villa Franca, which communi- 
The spot is described, as far as scenery is con-|formed a splendid reach, sweeping from south-west|cates with the Amazons both above and below 
cerned, as exquisitely beautiful. Then, again, the|to north-east, with a horizon of water and sky both|Obydos. The inhabitants of Santarem are mainly 
" inhabitants had groves of bananas, mangoes, cotton,| up stream and down. ‘The majestic river did not,| whites, and they have lately imported negroes, be- 
palm-trees, pawpaws, coffee, and sugar. hey had| however, present the lake-like aspect which the|fore which they used to do, what a free negro is 
dg- also plots of Mandisca and Indian corn. But ani-| waters of the Para and Tocantins affect, but had|said to have recommended us to do in Australia, 
ous mal food is as much a necessary of life in this ex-| all the swing, so to speak, of a vast flowing stream.|to force servitude on the Indians. It is indeed 
t is hausting climate as it is in Europe. Now these| There was a spanking breeze, and the vessel bound- | questionable if it is not better to teach the savages 
dg- people have no idea of securing a constant supply|ed gaily over the waters. ‘The same evening, how-|to earn a livelihood by honest industry, than to let 
8, of meat by keeping cattle, sheep, or hogs, nor isjever, a furious squall burst forth, tearing the\them starve in idleness. There were heiresses at 
3a there any lack of tamable animals fit for human) waters into foam, and producing a frightful uproar|Obydos whose property was reckoned in cacao 
ee, food in the Amazonian forests. There are the|in the neighbouring forests. In half an hour all| plantations, oxen, aud slaves. Some enterprising 
om, tapir, the paca, the cutia, and the curassow tur-| was again calm, and the full moon appeared sailing| young men had come over from Para and Maran- 
ver keys; but the management of domestic avimals is|in a cloudless sky. ham to appropriate to themselves the ladies and 
sire unsuited to their tastes, and such, says H. Bates,) ‘The Amazons is at the junction of the Xingu, |their fortunes. The people were very sociable and 
rin- is the inflexibility of organization in the red men,| one of its great tributaries, ten miles broad, and,/ hospitable, but only oue had enterprise suflicient to 
t of and by inheritance from indians also in balf-breeds,| with the exception of a trifling detention of twolestablish a sugar-mill. 
that the habit seems impossible to be acquired by|days in the sickening heat, becalmed, the weather| The forest around Obydos was more varied than 
ked them, although they show great aptitude in other} was delightful, the air transparently clear, and the|it is in the Amazous region generally, and is ren- 
os. respects for civilized life. ‘Thus they continue to] breeze cool and invigorating. At daylight on the|dered utterly impenetrable by the thick under- 
eize be fishers and hunters, despite the fatigue and un-| 6th, a chain of blue hills, the Serra de Almeyrim,| growth of plants of the pine-apple order, and by 
ent, certainty of the process ; and this inveterate instinct| appeared in the distance on the north bank of the| cacti. Monkeys abounded, and one species, a coaita, 
sen is far more opposed to their progress in civilization| river. ‘The sight was most exhilarating, after so|is much esteemed as an article of food. ‘The worst 
den than the more imagivary one of their competition] long a sojourn ina flat country. ‘I'he coast through-|is, that this is just the most mild, affectionate, 
with an excessive vegetation. out is described, however, as having a most deso-|intelligent, and human-like monkey. A wood- 
rht; On the first night of the rainy season there was|late aspect: the forest is not so varied as on the|cricket is also met with here that sings so loudly 
nge & tremendous uproar—tree-frogs, crickets, goat-| higher land, and the water frontage, which is des-|that the natives place it, like a bird, in a wicker- 
pre- suckers, and owls, all joining to perform a deafen-|titute of the green mantle of climbing plants that| work cage. H. Bates likewise met with some transi- 
sur- ing concert. The croaking aud hooting of frogs) form so rich a decoration in other parts, is encum-|tion forms here among the butterflies, which he 
tor- was so loud that they could not hear one another’s| bered at every step with piles of fallen trees, peo-| believes tend to show that a physiological species 
heir Voices within doors, Ants and termites came forth) pled by white egrets, ghostly storks, and solitary|can be and is produced in nature out of the varie- 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ties of a pre-existing closely allied one. 
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The pro- 
cess of origination of a species in nature, he re- 
marks, as it takes place successively, must be ever, 
perhaps beyond man’s power to trace, on account 
of the great lapse of time it requires. But we can 
obtain a fair view of it by tracing a variable and 
far-spreading species over the wide area of its pre- 
sent distribution, and a long observation of such 
will lead to the conclusion that new species in all 
cases must have arisen out of variable and widely 
disseminated forms. 
(To be continued.) 
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Selected. 


“HIMSELF HATH DONE IT.” 
IsalaH XXxxiI. 15. 
“ Himself bath done it” all! O, how those words 
Should hush to silence every murmuring thought! 
“ Himself hath done it’—He who loves me best— 
He who my soul with his own blood hath bought. 


“ Himself hath done it.” Can it then be aught 
Than full of wisdom—full of tenderest love ? 
Not one unneeded sorrow will He send, 
To teach this wandering heart no more to rove. 


“ Himself hath done it.” Yes, although severe 
May seem the stroke, and bitter be the cup, 

’Tis His own hand that holds it ; and I know 
He'll give me grace to drink it meekly up. 


‘Himself hath done it.” ©, no arm but His 
Could e’er sustain beneath earth’s dreary lot; 
But while I know He doeth all things well, 
My heart His loving kindness questions not. 


“ Himself hath done it’—He who's searched me through, 
Sees how I cling to earth’s ensnaring ties, 

And so he breaks each reed on which my soul 
Too much for happiness and joy relies. 


“Himself bath done it.” He would have me see 
What broken cisterns human friends must prove ; 
That I may turn and quench my burning thirst 
At his own fount of everlasting love. 


“ Himself hath done it.” Then I fain would say— 
Thy will in ald things ever more be done; 

E’en though that will remove whom best I love, 
While Jesus lives I cannot be alone. 


‘Himself hath done it”—precious, precious words ! 
Himself—my Father, Saviour, Brother, Friend ! 
Whose faithfulness no variation knows,— 
Who, having loved me, loves me to the end! 


And when, in his eternal presence blest, 
I, at his feet my crown immortal cast, 
Pll gladly own, with all his ransomed saints, 
“ Himself hath done it” all from first to last! 
—Glimpses of Heaven. 
ie ita 
Selected for *“* The Friend. 
LINES RECALLED ON HEARING OF THE DEATH 
OF M. C—. 


How swect the scene where virtue dies, 

When sinks the righteous soul to rest; 
How mildly beam the closing eyes, 

How gently heaves the expiring breast. 
So fades the summer cloud away, 

So sinks the gale when storms are o’er 
So gently shuts the eye of day, 

So dies the wave along the shore. 


A holy quiet reigns around, 
A calm which life nor death destroys ; 
Nothing disturbs that peace profound, 
Which her unfettered soul enjoys. 


Farewell, conflicting hopes and fears, 
Where light and shade alternate dwell ! 

How bright the unchanging morn appears ; 
Farewell, inconstant world, farewell ! 


Life’s duty done, as sinks the clay, 
Light from its load the spirit flies, 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 
“ How bless’d the righteous when they die.” 





Retirement, in deep thoughtfulness, is profitable 
for the christian ; being indispensable for the re- 
newal of spiritual strength. 





For “the Friend.” | where; and the dwellings in some of the cantons, 


though they are also picturesque, are less tasteful; 
‘|instead of the low roof and wide spreading eaves, 
* * * Our next point being Lucerne, we had| having very high roofs; some forming two-thirds of 


Lucerne, &e, 
(Continued from page 22.) 


choice between two routes, one over the Brunig,| the whole height of the house, and pitching from 
and the other back to Berne by the way of Thun, the peak four ways; appearing as though they 
lovely lake, so well worth repeating, and up the| might contain three stories, if we mey judge by the 
valley of the Aar with its beautiful meadows, gar-| three rows of dormer windows. * * * 
dens and villages, and thence by railroad to our|the day, after our arrival at Lucerne, in traversin 
place of destination. ) ¢ 
many attractions, affording some splendid views of| steamer, for the sake of the enjoyment of the 
the Oberland mountains, and overlooking lake|scenery, and returned fully prepared to adopt, 
Lungem; but we had crossed so many of these| what I believe is the general sentiment, that 
mountain passes, and the beauties of Jake Thun} Lucerne rather exceeds any other, even of the lakes 
were so attractive, together with a desire to see | of Switzerland, in all that can make a lake both 
more of the country by taking the more circuitous | grand and beautiful. | 
route, that we concluded to return to Berne. We con- | larger than Thun,—which seemed to me a perfect 
tinued to witness that unpleasant feature, the great| gem of beauty,—though not wider ; and being very 
prevalence of women performing severe out-door| irregular in its form, its winding shores afford 
labour of various kinds, ; 
them drawing heavy loads of hay, potatoes, &c., in| constantly varying scenery, to the greatest advan. 
carts which held nearly as much as our one-horse | tage. 1 
carts, by taking hold of the two shafts and pulling|the whole of this day’s trip, I feel lazy just now 
them wearily along. 
make the females work in these countries. We) will lay it by among many, many other matters of 
have seen many more cows labouring than oxen, | thrilling interest, to talk of when we meet. The 
drawing loads in towns, ploughing, &c. When per- | following account of Lucerne, and the approach to 
forming the latter service, they generally have|it from Berne, is from 


We passed 
The pass of the Brunig had| the whole extent of the lake in a cowfortable little 


This, as you are aware, is 


Near Interlachen we saw | ample opportunity of exhibiting their exquisite and 
But charming and most interesting as was 


It seems quite the fashion to| about venturing upon any description of it; and 


’s notes. 
plenty of assistance; frequently forming part of a| ‘On leaving Berne we crossed the Aar on a 
team of six, composed of a mixture of oxen, horses) lofty stone bridge; our route being a circuitous one 
and cows; and we sometimes see a cow and horse, and laying through an undulating country, often 
or cow and donkey geared together side by side. | with no high mountains in sight. Before entering 
I do not pity the cows, they don’t appear to work | the town of Burgdorf, where Pestalozi once kept 
hard, have always been pampered pets in most/his celebrated school, we passed the old castle of 
countries, and they wight as well work for their| Reichenbach, standing on a neighbouring height, 
living as the oxen, as far as I know. But I do|it was once the residence of Rudolph, of Erlach, 
pity the women. Yet I could not but be amused, |and is considered a venerable relic of former trou- 
as we were passing by Berne, to see a team of six- | blous times. We passed through Olten, the road 
teen women, pulling or rather guiding a large| throughout being so situated as to afford us fine 
wagon down a steep hill where they had been|views of the varied country; part of it being rather 
making hay. And en passant, though rather out |dull and uninteresting though fertile, thickly settled 
of place, I did pity the labouring dogs of Belgium, |and well cultivated, and part presenting the ever 
I do not know whether I have spoken of these,|varying pictures of lovely verdant vallies and pic- 
which we saw harnessed to little carts, at every|turesque cottages, surrounded by gardens and 
turn almost in the towns; often only one dog to alorchards, now loaded with fruit, which give so 
cart, with loads of vegetables, &c., which either|much beauty to the tamer parts of Swiss scenery. 
men or women were taking about for sale, and|‘The climate and soil seem to suit the growth of 
which appeared far too heavy for the poor brutes.| apples, for the trees were thickly scattered in every 
We noticed they generally dropped directly down {direction, and the abundance of fair looking fruit 
in the shafts to rest, whenever the carts stopped—jon them, required the limbs to be propped to pre- 
panting, with their tongue extended, and apparently|vent them breaking. a t 
nearly worn out. western bank of the little lake Sempach, which lay 
How very pretty and neat the railway station-| like a mirror before us, reflecting the rays of the 
houses on the continent are. Not only the large |descending sun. We could plainly see the small vil- 





The road runs along the. 


ones in the cities and towns, of which perhaps I 
have spoken—of those of Germany at least, as often 
being very spacious and elegantly fivished, with 
columns, fresco painting, gilding, &c., but also the 
little road-side stations. In Switzerland they are 


pretty little gardens attached. Some of the larger 
ones are almost embowered with the vine, common- 
ly called with us, the five fingered creeper, which 
appears to be a great favorite; it makes the most 
elegant drapery, throwing out its foliage in large 
clusters of long tapering plumes, which festoon and 
wave over their roofs and piazzas most gracefully. 
The better class of Swiss cottages are very tasteful 
as well as picturesque in their form, especially those 
near Interlachen. Having neat inviting-looking 
piazzas and balconies, and being quite elaborately 
and finely carved on the face of the weather board- 
ing and cornice, not merely scalloped on the edges. 
I have not yet understood how it is these dwellings, 
which appear to be those of the humbler classes, 
can be adorned in what we would think to be so 
expensive a manner. It does not prevail every- 


adorned with the tasteful Swiss carving, and have | 


lage of the same name as the lake, on the opposite 
side, and just behind it, on the rising ground, the 
battle-field of the famous conflict between the Swiss 
‘peasants and the Austrian army under Leopold, in 
the fourteenth century, in which the former, though 
comparatively few in number, were victorious over 
their mailed foes, and secured the liberty of their 
‘country. ‘The scene was now one of quiet beauty, 
‘and there was nothing but the traditions of the past, 
so warmly cherished among this freedom-loving peo- 
'ple, to teil of the deadly strife, or of the six hundred 
\nobles, and the thousands of common soldiers whose 
‘bones lie buried beneath the teeming soil. As we 
‘came near* Lucern, the features of the landscape 
\became more bold; the Rhegi was to be seen on 
our left, while before us and on our right the top 
‘of Mount Pilatus presented its jagged outline. The 
entrance into the town of Lucern from this side is 
very striking, and impressed us much as we p 

by the long and high battlement-walls, with numer- 
ous lofty watch-towers; the houses or gardens often 
‘backing up against the former, and the sward and 
ishrabbery on the high bank being luxuriant, and 
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of the brightest green. The station is close on the 








dark and sterile as we passed along its base,|may be considered to have been the founders of the 
bank of the Reuss, just where it rushes out of the|parts of it are clothed with extensive forests| Helvetian Republic, held their seeret meetings at 
lake. We were soon nicely housed at the “Eng-jof valuable timber, to obtain which the once|dead of night, to narrate the cruel hardships to 
lischen Hof,” @ hotel situated on the north bank of |famous slide of Alpnach was built in the early|which they were subjected, to concert their plans 
the lake, over which the windows of our chamber|part of this century. ‘That vast trough, eight|for deliverance, and encourage each other to act 
opened, giving us a superb view of it, and of the|miles long, brought the huge trunks, cut far up|with mercy while they struggled undauntedly for 
cloud-capped mountains bordering it. ‘he city it-|the mountain’s side, down to that part of the|freedom. A few miles further on, on a platform of 
self does not offer any great attractions, at least|lake called the bay of Alpnach, which was soon|rock pushed out into the water from the foot of the 
we found but little in it to interest us. It is situ-|spread out before us, and our boat was ploughing| Achsenburg, stands ‘ Tell’s Chapel,’ raised to com- 
ated at the west end of Lake Lucern, and is the|its way through the transept of the cross. Two);memorate that renowned bowman, and the spot 
chief town of the canton of that name. It was for- |huge buttresses of mountains on the opposite sides,| where, upon the onset of a terrific storm, and his 
merly defended by high walls, to which allusion jcalled from their shape, the noses, push so far out\being freed from bis shackles in order that he 
has already been made, which now serve to support|into the lake just beyond this, thatat first it puz-|might steer the boat in which he was being con- 
a fine promenade. ‘There are three ancient bridges|zled us to discover where our little craft was to find|veyed by the tyrant Gessler to the castle of 
over the river that divides the town, which, though|a way; but a way soon opened, and we passed|Hussnacht, there to pass the remainder of his 
built of wood, and but rough-looking structures, are |through, but had not gone far before that portion|life in prison—he leaped ashore and made his 
objects of interest, being adorned throughout their|of the lake we had come from was shut out from|escape. The story is one that must always enlist 
respective lengths with old-time paintings. In one,| view. While steaming along by the Rhegi, we had|some of our better feelings, and we looked at 
the pictures are illustrative of remarkable events | pointed out to us the little territory of Gersan,|the little temple or gothic arcade, whichever it 
in the early history of the canton; in another, of|three miles long and about two wide, which for|may be called, bedizened as the interior was with 
sacred history, and in the third, of imaginary scenes |four centuries was an independent state, having its| flaring paintings, and standing in the midst of 
called the Dance of Death. ‘The object which per-|own government, and enacting and executing its|scenery as grand and beautiful perhaps as nature 
haps attracts more attention than apy other from|own laws. It lies against the base of the mountain,|ever combines, with deep interest. It is said that a 
most travellers here, is a celebrated monument to|in a kind of cove, avd from the deck of our vesscl|large number of Tell’s surviving companions united 
the memory of the Swiss Guard, who were slain | we took in at one view the whole extent of this once|in the erection and dedication of this little edifice, 
while defending the royal family at the outbreak | independent and smallest statein the civilized world. | and it is surprising, that, exposed as it has been to 
of the French revolution. It is a gigantic lion, cut|It is said to have a population of over twelve hun-|the action of the weather, within and without, for 
out of a sandstone rock, twenty-eight feet long and |dred at the present time, and it is attached to the|so many hundred years, it should remain in a state 
eighteen feet high, with an arrow buried in his side,| canton of Schwytz. of such perfect preservation ; showing the reverence 
and though evidently almost spent, still defending] ‘ We stopped at the little town of Brunnen to|jof the Swiss for Tell’s: memory, and their care to 
sshield on which the “ fleur de lis” of France is}land passengers, &c., and enjoyed an uncommonly |keep it in repair. Shortly after passing this re- 
conspicuously carved. We did not visit it. fine view, presented from it, of Pilatus and of two/markable spot we arrived at Fluelen. 

“The day after our arrival, we appropriated to a}tall, bare pinnacles, called the mitres, which rose| “Our return was but a repetition of the same 
trip down the lake and back, in a commodiouslittle| with sharply-defined features against the bright|delightful and exhilarating emotions called forth by 
steamer ; the scenery throughout its length being/blue sky on the south-east. On the front wall of a|the scenery which I have slightly sketched, though 
admitted to bear away the palm for mingled beauty | large building that faced the wharf, were paintings|there was an added charm to the views of Mount 
and sublimity, over every other in Europe. The/of the three heroes of Switzerland, said to have] Pilatus by the rays of the setting sun, gilding his 
lake lies in a deep crucial shaped depression, sur-|been executed for centuries, but still looking like|jagged peaks, and lighting up the mists that hun 
rounded by mountains belonging to the four can-| fresh, though poor daubs. Leaving here, we steered | along his sides, so that they glowed like burnishe 
tons of Lucern, Schwytz, Unterwalden and Uri, its|directly north, to enter the bay of Uri, by far the|brass, or reflected a mottled splendor, varying from 
surface being nearly fifteen huudred feet above the|most imposing and impressive part of the whole|light pink to a deep bronze. 
level of the sea. ‘The four main branches, or limbs|lake. As the boat stretched out to the middle of| “The fatigues and excitement of the day pre- 
of the cross, take distinguishing names from the|the expanse, and we neared the entrance, the view| pared us to enjoy with increased zest the comforts 
towns situated on them—as Lucern, which is on| obtained of the dark and angry-looking waters,|of our hotel and a good supper.” 
the western limb; Alpnach, on the southern;/|tossing and moaning within the lofty, precipitous (To be continued.) 
Buochs, on the eastern, and Uri on the northern! mountains that threw their black shadows athwart 
limb. ‘I'he distance from Lucern to Fluelen, at|the troubled waves, was grand and almost awful. 
the termination of the northern branch, is nearly|On the north-west promontory, at the entrance, 
thirty miles, and there is but one small island in|stands a little village, twelve hundred feet above 
the whole extent. In some parts the water is be-|the water’s edge, and looking down directly into 
tween eight and nine hundred feet deep. the broad face of the lake. We were told that the 

“Of course 1 can touch upon very few of the| prospects from there are magnificent, but we could 
many points of beauty, and of savage, almost ap-|not take the time to visit it, as it requires three- 
palling grandeur, presented to us during our delight-| quarters of an hour for a strong man to climb from 
ful excursion on this celebrated sheet of water.|the landing up to the town. Just as we enter the 
Soon after leaving our moorings we rounded a high | bay, there rises out of the deep water a gigantic 
promontory called the Meggenhorn, and passed in | obelisk of granite, towering far up, naked and bare, 
front of a bay or deep indentation, from the edges; with no sign of verdure about it; after passing 
of which on one side, the land runs up inirregular! which, there was no appearance of rock or island. 
undulations, covered with choicest specimens of} “Tbe mountaius bordering this bay on both 
Swiss horticulture and farming. On the other side |sides, are much higher than any of those surround- 
rests the foot of the Rhegi, laved by the blue waves, |ing other parts of the lake, their summits being 
and its broad, boldiy swelling front garnished with| generally snow covered, and through most of the 
rich grass, orchards and snug-looking cottages,|distance their sides descend almost perpendicu- 
which alternating with forests ot fir, extend almost jlarly into the waters, affording no room for a road, 
or quite to the top, giving a beauty and freshness/and often not fur a foot-path. Nothing can look 
to iis whole appearance that contrasted strongly|more wild and forbidding. On those parts where 
With the dark and stony heights of Mount Pilatus, |there are narrow ledges of land skirting the base- 
Which rears itself in abrupt eminences on the op-| ments, or sloping meadows runving up between the 


posite shore, its serrated top almost constantly| mighty buttre-ses, the sward, and the foliage of 
shrouded in clouds. ‘l'radition derives the name|the trees growing on them, being constantly over-| have been, and indeed was on sitting down to 
of this mountain from Pilate, the Roman governor, 


shadowed, look of a more deep-dyed green than| write this letter, faith has arisen with respect to 
before whom our Saviour was arraigned, and who, ordinary, and the few scattered coitages nestling| thee, and the desire to hold forth the language of 
it is said, wandered to its desolate heights when 


at the feet of the stupendous rocky pyramids, seem | encouragement.— From a letter of Thomas Scatter- 
essaying to escape from his subsequent remorse,|dwarfed into pigeon-boxes. One of these little| good. 
and finaily drowned himself in a little lake which} meadows was pointed out as the place whtre, in the 


is found near its summit. But though it looked | fourteenth century, the three Swiss peasauts, who| Be wisely worldly, but not worldly wise. 












































What a Christian’s life is; and that which 
will make the words of anointed ministers drop as 
oil, no matter what their conflicts and inward 
exercises may be.—Oh that the Shepherd of Israel 
may be thy leader, enlarge thy gift, and make thee 
ablessing to many. Waitthen, my friend, patiently 
wait under all thy trials, for the live coal from off 
the holy altar, to warm thy heart and touch thy 
lips. ‘This is what will make our words drop as 
oil, to the strengthening of the true mourners and 
upright burden bearers. Without a doubt thou art 
called, and as thou keepest in lowliness and hu- 
mility, thou wilt come yet more and more into the 
state of the chosen of the Lord. “ Ye have not 
chosen me, but I have chosen you, that ye might 
go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruits might 
remaip.”’ Oh tbat like Moses, thou mayest be 
favoured to throw all glittering preferments behind 
thy back, and learn more and more what a chris- 
tian’s life is, meditating in the law of life; and 
then no matter what thy conflicts and inward exer- 
cises may be, life will spring up in the Lord’s own 
time, and a testimony to his goodness, mercy and 
power, will be put into thy mouth. As poor as I 
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use of the scriptures, as always to use them in every 
particular step of his guiding the saints ; the Spirit 
\is free to use or not use the scriptures at his plea. 
sure, and guideth the saints in many particular 


per “The Bread” |and farther east a year or two after they do here, 
Oppression of the Poor by Law. \if I am rightly informed. The cause of this may 
Some protection for property is needed, but legal |have been some convulsion of nature in ages long 
provisions for this object are readily perverted into past, as it is reasonable to suppose there was a time guideth ¢ ! u 
instruments of cruel and unrighteous oppression.|when they covered these regions in the same year. steps of their life, for which there is no particular 
The correspondent of one of our public journals} As to the injury the locusts do, I believe it has scripture, either to approve or disapprove them in, 
gives the following account of a recent decision in|been exaggerated. They no doubt were created| As for the more sure word of prophecy, we den 
one of the English courts of law: ‘A poor man | for some good purpose, and I would not wantonly| that that more sure word is the scriptures, but is 
was charged with trespassing in a field, and doing destroy them as some do, for some animals and) that Word in the heart, from which the scriptures 
damage to the extent of one penny, (two whole |birds destroy many; and man should remember| came, aud in and by which the scriptures are to be 
cents.) When brought before the magistrate he|that nothing was made in vain, though he may not| interpreted,” and in the same work entitled, Trath 
pleaded guilty, and it was proved that he was a|sce what use it isof. They have injured some small cleared of Calumnies: “ We are justified by Christ 
hardworking man, with a wife and two children, |trees very much and killed some, but I do not think | Jesus, both as he appeared and was made manifest 
earning only a shilling a day, and that he had only |the large trees will be injured much. Some trees| in the flesh at Jerusalem, and also as he is made 
gone into the field to get a few mushrooms for their|are covered with small dead twigs on the outside! manifest, and revealed in us: and thus we do not 
dinner. ‘The chairman of the bench, a clergyman | branches, but I find it is only the ends of the twigs, divide Christ, nor his righteousness without, from 
of the Established Church, calmly ignored his plea | that are dead, so that many limbs stung for three or| his righteousness within, but we do receive and em. 
for mercy, said the land of the gentry must be pro- |four feet have only a few inches dead. The eggs | brace him wholly and undivided, ‘ The Lord our 
tected, and sent him to the House of Correction for|take from six to eight weeks to hatch. They) righteousness,’ (Jer. xxiii. 6,) by which we are 
a month.” leave a very thin shell in the twig and fall to the} both made and accounted righteous in the sight 
ground, of God, and which ought not nor cannot be divided, 
Ohio, 9th month, 1863. and the manner and way whereby bis righteous. 
—_>—— ness and obedience, death and sufferings without, 
become profitable unto us, and is made ours, is by 
al a ind f ieht which receiving him, and becoming one with him in our 
this time, to relieve my mind from a weig re | hearts, embracing and entertaining that holy Seed, 
bes hong pressed, nenetly os ee — a ee which as it is embraced and entertained, becometh 
state of our religious Society, as meg with). holy birth in us, which in scripture is called 
the state of the oe I feel oo on re) «Christ formed within,’ ‘Christ within the hope of 
many Sestis in males Se ce - we od glory,’ (Gal. iv. 19; Coloss. i. 27,) by which the 
portant considerations, Alas! how are Friends as| body of sin and death is dove away, and we cleansed 
a people, fallen. Once our light was conspicuous,| |” ached. and purged from our sina, not imagin. 
but now where is it to be seen? How many have! ’ ? 
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For “The Friend.” 
Locust, (Cicado Septemdecem), 

As I have not seen one word in “ ‘The Friend,” 
this year, about Locusts, I have written a few ob- 
servations, made by myself and friends. They 
came up here this year, commencing about the 25th | 
of 5th month, and were all gone by the 25th of the| 
7th month. For three or four weeks their numbers | 
daily increased, and soon after that they decreased 
until they were al] gone. As soon as they came up, 
they attached themselves to the fences, trees, or any 


For “ The Friend.” 
It is with no ordinary feclings that I attempt, at 
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thing at hand, and escaped out of the shell by its 
splitting on the back. ‘They did not move much 
for four or five days, when their wings being dry 
and they have acquired enough strength to fly. 
The Locust does not live more than from twenty 
to twenty-five days, but as they do not all come up 
at once, they are to be seen from six to eight weeks. 
I believe it is generally thought they eat nothing 
after coming out of the ground, as they come up 
plump and fat, and die a mere shell ; and we could 


gone from our once distinguishing features; plain- 
bess, frugality, honesty, uprightness; merciful, yet 
just and true, in all our ways and dealings amongst 
men. Our assimilation with the world has led 
many among us by degrees to be of the world; 
partaking of its vain showy dress and manners, its 
apparent fairness, but secret and covert selfishness ; 


| 





Slits dissimulation, its seeking the honour which 


comes from man rather than that which comes 


arily but really; and we really and truly made 
righteous and holy, and pure in the sight of God, 
which righteousness is properly enough said to be 
the righteousness of Christ; for it is immediately 
from biw, and stands in him, and is as inseparable 
from him as the beams are from the sun; and itis 
through the union betwix him and us, (his righte- 
ous lite and nature brought forth in us, and we 
made one with it, as the branches are with the 
vine,) that we have a true title and right to what 


pwede serine aloe tiger yee hore Terman s: Sp he hath done and suffered for us: thus we know 
ng A eS ©” \bim, and the power of his resurrection, and the 
esteem man just and holy, whilst he is unjust and Saliowshin of his culerinas, beine made ecuteomelll 
unholy; or that the letter is preferred to the Spirit ; | 8 his cab (Philip 2 10 ) by which neal 
a B S c ; i . - 3 : ’ . . 
4 - ee rage ae and fellowship we come to know an unity with the 
: aie cael pate . a him ove ous cules q | Suffering Seed both in ourselves and others, and 
to lay eggs iu the tender branches of most kinds of feed ere enen eae : ey. _.|therein to travail for its raising and deliverance; 
ces : a igreat cry against negro slavery, but at the same Gite set ee eam denenies ees, On. a 
orchard and forest trees. She generally selects the | time be striving to live out of, and by the labour of| (7 _ y © : hoak din 
wood of last year’s growth, and slitting the bark! our fellow men, and be covertly, if not openly, sane- the sacrifice he offered up unto God, without ¢ 
with her puncturing instrument, makes a ho'e in an, ' : ; ; gates of Jerusalem, while he humbled himself unto 


; crs ; \tioning and assisting in carrying on this dreadful | ‘ lee, sain ; 
oblique direction to the pith of the branch; she! war with its wholesale butchery. Ob my dear| “eth, even unto the death of the cross, tasting 
: deat for every mau.” How concise, simple and 


see nothing they fed on, as the grass and leaves 
were not disturbed. 

The female is often larger than the male; the 
latter does the singing—the female does not sing. 
After being up four or five days, the male com- 
mences to make its peculiar noise, and the female 





then deposits her eggs, to the number of ten to| Prionds. let us be aroused: itis high time to awake! @ L cone . 
twenty, in two rows, with the end of one egg laid on oat ay May not the time “be at the doors, | oe eng it commends itself to every ones 
the top of another, like the shingles of a house, the predicted by David Sands, when he deelared that | wuderstanding. ise 
centre of the branch having been previously lace- |, appeared to him iu the visions of light, that many! | I teel desirous that we may be all broug! $f 
rated and cut up, so as to form a soft bed tor the ' spacious buildings and much of the magnificence ot| ¢eil im that clear shining Light, our carly Brien 
eggs, and to afford food for the embryo until it iS | splendid nlaces would become a ruinous heap, and | lived and woved in, who rejoiced that they were 
hatched. There was daily an evident increase in| shat those who had taken a deliabt in and set their| C4Bted worthy to suffer for Christ by keeping 
the size of the eggs fill hatched, and a diminution |pearts upon outward magnificence, should find| faithfully those testimonies He gave them - om 
of the woody fibres, aud enlargement of the cells’ those places their graves, and their bodies be half, 1t is by suffering patiently for our Faith, that the 
containing the eggs, so that they must have derived buried, yet left as . warning toothers. May time! y| Witness will be reached in otuers, yoo, panna 
some sustenance from the juices of the twig. Another pepentance prevent it. It certainly becomes ali even to the death of the body, u that were calle 
proof that they did so, was that the eggs invariably |those who see and fecl these tings, to be faithful, for, rather than apostatise from the faith, Oh you 
perished in those branches which withered and dried}and not let the fear of man prevent them from! YOUUg med, Low is your time for showing your cole 
up soon after the eggs were laid. I have seen) doins their duty as sentinels, aud watchmen and | ¢auey and ye devotion. | Be firm. Let a 
branches two or three tect long, full of these Ste] sisadhaeaiet upon the walls of Jerusalem. Oh} spiritual eye be fixed on Christ 2 oneree 
nests, as they may be called. When first deposited | :hat none may prefer silence under pain of offence | foilow in the footsteps of those who have -s 
the eggs were about the sixteenth of an inch in to those ia hizh places, who say, “ propheey smooth | tore to glory. Oue of those worthies, W. ey" 
length, when ready to hatch about the twelfth of things,” and who are dreaming of peace, when war| &¥*Ys deciares that when he became —e but 
an inch in length, with a black spot on one end, ilies at the door. Lbelieve the reason or cause of wrong the truths “ he never after played the coward, 08 
As far as I can ascertain, they cover the woody | oninions may be generally traced to a departure in| entered gloomy duugeons as il they were peleomt 
regions from beyond the Mississippi to the head euee from God, yet [ think a passage or two out #ud esteemed his fetters as if they were pore 
waters of the Ohio river, though appearing in dif-| o¢ Barclay’s works may be useful to strengthen and His eye, like Moses, was to the recompence “ re 
ferent sections of this region in different years. | edify some who are weak in the faith. “ The Ward; nearer the throne, a bigher place in aed. 
They appear south of this, a year or two before, | Spirit hath not so tied and limited himself to the | Such shall be the reward of ali those who are 
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fal. Your fathers, mothers, brethren and sisters 
in the Truth, will joy in you and seek your sup- 
port and comfort by their prayers, and as you are 
faithful, glorify God on your behalf. Remember 
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prohibited, and a regulation was lately passed that 
no boy whose father does not live in the city should 
be entitled to the benefit of the schools. Where, 
however, a child boards actually in the city, he is 





them; and I would most earnestly, both for my- 
self, and on behalf of the recipients of their 
bounty, thank those who have so liberally fur- 
'nished me with the means to supply the wants of 


the words of the apostle to his suffering friends of|often admitted, if conducting worthily, and chil-| these destitute people. In addition to a very large 
that time, “Now I live if ye stand fast in the|dren have been sent from California, and Edward | box, sent me from West Chester, in April, another 
faith,” “ But if any man draw back, my soul hath| Everett sent his son from England to partake of|in May, from the same place, two from a Friends’ 


8. C. 


no pleasure in him.” 
E. Shelby, N. Y., Ninth mo. 1863. 


—_—_.o—_ 


The Boston Schools, 


In Boston, everything is tested by a reference 
to its bearing on political economy. Does it 
pay’—is a question asked in regard to every- 
thing; and although the man who is only honest 
because it is the best policy, is one of doubtful 
claims to honesty at all, yet it is beyond doubt of 
the highest importance to know the pecuniary value 
even of honesty. So is it of the highest impor- 
tance to estimate the pecuniary value of educa- 
tion, and the last number of the Boston Report of 
the School Committee puts that value in a very 
strong light. ‘They quote the language of Daniel 
Webster, who, in 1820, said, “we regard educa- 
tion as a wise and liberal system of police, by 
which property and life and the peace of society 
are secured, We seek to prevent, in some measure, 
the extension of the penal code, by inspiring a 
salutary and conservative principle of virtue and 
knowledge in an early age. By general instruc- 
tion we seek to purify the whole moral atmos- 
phere.” 

It is astonishing how boldly Massachusetts has 
acted upon this, and how great has been the suc- 
cess in Boston. On May Ist, 1862, the whole 
number of boys and girls in the city, between the 
ages of five and fifteen, was 32,929, and among 
the duties assigned to the Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, is that of finding out the number and con- 
dition of those in the city who are mot receiving 
the benefits offered by the public schools, and of 
endeavouring to ascertain the reason, and find a 
remedy. ‘Ihe average whole number of pupils be- 
longing to the schools, of all grades, during the 
last year was 27,081, while the average atten- 
dance of these pupils on any one day was 24,544. 
In the primary schools there was no increase dur- 
ing the last year, but a decrease of sixty-four; 
while the increase in the number of pupils in the 
high and grammar schools was 657! 

All this shows a movement in the right direction. 
There is probably no other city in the world where, 
out of less than 33,000 young people, between 
five and fifteen, 27,000 are scholars, and 24,500 
attending on any and every given day, while the 
whole character of the education is rapidly rising. 
The average cost of education in all the schools, 
Primary and advanced, is $14 98 per scholar. Of 
this $11 08 is for tuition alone, $3 90 for inciden- 
tals, including books, fires, &e. More than three 
hundred thousand dollars a year is aunually ex- 
pended in salaries. 

The Latin school is probably unequalled, in 
Many respects, in the world. Every teacher in it 
8 @ college graduate, and begins with a salary of 
$1,200 a year, and this is increased $100 annually 


the benefits of the Boston public schools. ‘The 
amount of board thus paid renders the school 
economical, but the amount of mischief saved from 
idle boys, prowling and robbing, is immense,—the 
greater evil of unproductive and vicious men saved, 
is a still more important item. Indeed, in Cam- 
bridge and the suburbs around Boston, gates seem 
to be dispensed with, as no cattle, dogs, pigs or 
chickens ever wander at large. Indeed, the boys 
are all at school, and the men so universally mind- 
ing their own business, that no one, comparatively, 
seems to have any time for mischief. ‘This is the 
effect of schools.— Ledger. 


sibilant 

Right Preparation for the Gospel Ministry.— 
About the twenty-third year of her age, Elizabeth 
Wheeler first appeared as a mivister. ‘The foliow- 
ing extract from a memorandum, made some years 
subsequent to this period, indicates a deep sense of 
the nature of this engagement: “ Oh the need for 
me singly to present my cause, my all, before Him 
who can so carry forward the great work of purifi- 
cation in the heart, as that a right preparation 
may be received for the accomplishment of every 
Divine purpose; that 1, the smallest vessel in the 
Lord’s house, if one at all, may but be clean, and 
preserved from drawing down his righteous displea- 
sure in the inquiry, ‘ Who hath required this at thy 
hands.’ This is, at present, the breathing of my 
prostrated soul; for in, I trust, a little renewed 
capacity, through holy help, to labour after, and 
dwell near the root of life, the consideration of the 
awful importance of a gospel messenger, in the most 


confined sphere, has humbled me as into the dust ;| 


believing that if those at this day are instrumental 
in the Lord’s hand, in removing the rubbish, or in 
any degree raising the dead, it must be by their 
dwelling beyond the craving of the multitude; 
being so buried in baptism the full time, as to have 


no will of their own, self being of no reputation, | 


but approving themselves mindful to accompany 
their Master through suffering, as well as rejoicing.” 
—From a Memorial of Elizabeth Wheeler. 





For “The Friend.” 
Coloured Freedmen, 


The following extracts, from a letter written by 
a highly respectable person, wlio is geuerously de- 
voting his time and talents to the relief and aid 
of the liberated negroes, on the Government farms, 
near Norfolk, Virginia, will, we think, prove in- 
teresting to the readers of “ ‘The Friend,” viz:— 


“While I am upon the subject of clothing, I 
would like to say to all who feel an interest in the 
freedmen, that [ would most thavkfully receive 
any donations that they fecl they can, without too 
much sacrifice, make to that portion of them, 
among whom I am placed. ‘They will very soou 
—almost as soon as it could be procured and for- 


‘society in Philadelphia, which contained all new 
‘clothing, a very large and valuable one from Co- 
lumbia, Pa., and one from Mrs. Sewarts, of Pitts- 
‘burgh, I have, within a fortnight, received another 
| * . 
large box from West Chester, containing 33 pairs 
‘of new pantaloons, beautifully made, besides a 
|quantity of second-hand clothing, very good, and 
itwo new dresses, designed for a very old woman, 
left here by the former owners of the place. 

“There are three old men ou these farms, who, 
'I think, are excellent christians; and I have seen 
the principles of the religion of Christ as strongly 
exemplified in them, and in some others, as I have 
lever seen it; others I have found very desirous to 
|know what the right was, and willing to act up to 
|it, in opposition to previously inculeated opinions, 
‘even when their inclination would have led them 
to take a wrong course. 

“Several of the men, in addition to what they 
are required to do on the farms, have built them- 
selves snug little cabins, and each of them is al- 
\lowed a small lot of ground, which he is permitted 
to cultivate at.odd times for himself; avd they all 
ido it; besides this, some of them work in the 
| evenings and on rainy days at netting seines, and 
making baskets and mats. At these they would 
do much more if they could get sale for their 
manufactures, but the market here is overstocked 
with such articles. Could any way be devised 
that would make it worth while to send them 
North? 

“I wish I could, in concluding, persuade any 
{number of men of sterling integrity, and high 





‘christian principle, who are interested in the de- 
velopment of all the good traits in the freedmen, 
and the killing out of all those vices which have 
jhad hot-house culture from their wicked masters, 
ito take into serious consideration, thg question, 
whether they cannot come down here among them, 
rent Government farms, and undertake the work 
of teaching these people how to live on earth, and 
prepare for heaven? Will not some of them 
look towards the Government farms in Va., and 
the freedmen there, who are stretching out their 
|pleading hands, and saying: ‘come over and help 
us,’ Xe.” 
Ninth month, 19th, 1863. 
annevetinlpeibeianens 

Icelandic Skier —Their daily food is taken cold 
and consists chiefly of raw dried stockfish and 
' skier.” The latter dish is simply milk allowed 
ito become acid and coagulate, and then hung up in 
a bag till the whey runs off. In this form it is 
both nutritive and wholesome, being more easily 
digested than sweet milk, while, to those who take 
ito it, it is light, palatable, and delightfully cooling. 
| Milk is prepared in this way by the Shetlanders, 
who, in the first stage, call it “run milk,” and 
when made into skier, “ hung milk.” The same 


| 


up to $1,600, with one teacher for every thirty-five | warded,—need warm and strong clothing. Dura-| preparation is made use of by the Arabs, and it is 
scholars, so that the average cost of instruction for|bility and warmth are the thiugs most to be con- 


each pupil in the Latin school alone is said to be|sidered now. 


All articles, and all sizes of cloth- 


about forty dollars, and almost as much in the|ing are needed. Shoes for the women, seem to be 


Girls’ High School. 


especially in demand; they also need head-hand- 


But now as to the economy of this. These|kerchiefs. Almost all the women can knit, so that 


Schools are all so good that the very best families 
Prefer them to private schools, and instead of send- 
ing their children away from the city for an edu- 
cation, many send them in from the country. The 


} 
| 





if the yarn could be furuished, they could knit the 
stockings. I think the most of them are almost 
destitute of bed-clothing. 

“The people here, have received very little 


“railroad boys,” as they are termed, are now/|clothing, except what has beeu sent to me for|through alland be good examples iu the great cause. 


also the chief diet of the Kaffirs and Bechuanas at 
the Cape. Our idea that milk is hurtful or useless 
when sour, is merely an ignorant prejudice. Those 
who depend for their subsistence chiefly on milk 
diet, and have the largest experience, prefer to use 
it sour, and medical authority eudorses their choice. 
— Scientific American, 


It is hard work to maintain our steadfastness 
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TENTH MONTH 3, 1863. 


We are obliged to “A Constant Reader’ for 
ealling our attention to the last two lines of the 
selection in our last number, headed, “ Slaughter- 
ing Cattle,” though we think the language of his 
note is stronger than the occasion required. It 
was certainly bad taste, to say the least of it, in 
the author of South American Sketches, to employ 
the terms he haSin those lines, and an oversight on 
our part not to strike them out of the extract fur- 
nished us. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forergn.—News from England to 9th mo. 16th. The 
London Times says: “ We have authority for stating that 
the two iron-clad vessels now building at Liverpool will 
not be allowed to leave that port pending further in- 
quiries, and until fresh instructions are given.” The 
Times of the 16th, contains an editorial strongly favour- 
ing the detention of these vessels until they are cleared 
of the suspicion of being intended for the confederates. 
The Caledonian Mercury says: “ Another steamer, the 
Star, has just cleared out from the Clyde for the purpose 
of running the blockade. The Rothsay Castle, which 
sailed a short time back for the same purpose, has put 
back to the Clyde for repairs. There are two steamers— 
one lying at Greenook, and the other at Glasgow—almost 
ready to follow the Star.” Two blockade runners, the 
Alice Noran and the Crescent, had been captured by 
the Federal steamer De Soto. The pirate Florida re- 
mained in the imperial dock-yard at Brest. Lighty of 
the Florida’s crew had arrived at Cardiff, and proceeded 
to Liverpool where, it was surmised, they would be trans- 
ferred to another armed vessel. The Russian reply to 
the last French note had been received. The tone is 
very conciliatory. Austria had also received the Czar’s 
reply. The Polish insurgents had met with some re- 
verses, but the insurrection was stillactive. A telegram) 


from Copenhagen says, that the newly elected king of| 
Greece has signed the agreement relating to the suc-| 


cession of the Danish throne. By this document King 
George renounces his right of succession in favour of his 
younger brother, and his heirs. The Paris journals state, 
that before leaving for Greece, the young king will pay| 
a visit to the Emperor of Russia, who is regarded as one} 
of the protectors of Greece. The rebel loan is quoted at} 
twenty-five per cent. discount in the London market. 
Consols 92}. The market for breadstuffs was dull and} 
declining. Cotton had further advanced. The arrivals} 
of gold at London continued large. The La Platta, from 
the West Indies, brought £272,000, and four ships on| 
their way from Australia, have an aggregate of £612,264. 

Unitep Strates.—Removing the Blockade.—The Pre-!} 
sident has issued a proclamation raising the blockade of| 
the port of Alexandria, Virginia. This is the first port 
which has been released from the action of the blockade 
since the deliverance of New Orleans. 

The Postage Currency.—It is stated, on the best au- 
thority, that out of two millions of dollars of postal cur- 
rency that have been cancelled and burned, not two 
hundred were counterfeit. The imitations are said to 
be poor, and easily detected. 

Exemptions from the Draft.—Five millions five hundred 
thousand dollars have already been paid into the United 


act, showing that about 18,500 persons had paid the 
sum of $300 each. This sum, and all moneys hereafter 
paid on the same account, are to be expended in boun- 
ties for enlistments. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 447. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality lust week, 240. 

Utah.—The Deseret News of the 2d, reports all quict, 
and the affairs of the Territory prosperous. Brigham 
Young, President of the Morman community, accom- 
panied by a large retinue of Elders and Bishops, had 
just made a circuit through the northern counties. The 
people were every where commanded not to sell wheat 
for less than two dollars per bushel, but to lay up grain 
for a time of scarcity. The first “church train” of the 
season had arrived, the immigrant Mormons being 
mostly Scandinavians. 

Arkansas.—The rebellion in this State seems to be 
much weakened. The rebel forces every where give 
way on the approach of the Federal troops, and many of 
the inhabitants were joining to assist them in crushing 
the rebellion. Over two thousand mounted Univnists 


| 
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had joined General Ledle’s army, and others had united 
themselves to Col. Cloud’s command. Little Rock is 
held by the United States forces, and travel has been 
renewed on the Memphis and Little Rock railroad. 

The Siege of Charleston —The work of mounting heavy 
guns in Gen. Gilmore's new batteries, is said to be slow 
in consequence of the annoyance from the rebel batteries 
at Moultrie and other points, which throw shot and shell 
at intervals of about twenty minutes. Some progress is, 
however, daily made. A rebel despatch of the 23d says, 
that the Federal works on Morris Island were steadily 
increasing in strength and extent, that General Gilmore 
had built a covered way from Wagner to Gregg, and 
was erecting a fort on Block Island. As the rebel 
steamer “Sumter” alias Gibralter, was about running 
the blockade into Charleston, she was fired upon by 
Fort Moultrie, being probably mistaken for an United 
States ship of war. The Sumter had six hundred and 
thirty persons on board, only twenty of whom were 
drowned, The Sumter was sunk near the fort. 

The Army of the Potomac.—The position of General 
Meade’s army was recently near Orange Court-house, 
below the Rapidan river, and not far from Gordonsville 
Junction. The rebel army of Gen. Lee was in the im- 
mediate vicinity, but there were no indications of a bat- 
tle being imminent. Both armies are said to be materi- 
ally reduced in force. 

Zexas.—An expedition which lately left New Orleans 
was defeated in an attempt to enter Sabine Pass, and 
two small steamers were captured by the rebels. The 
transports and troops then returned to New Orleans, and 
the men were disembarked. It is said they will form 
part of an overland expedition to Texas. 

New Orleans.—The civil courts have been re-estab- 
lished in this city. Ata sale of government cotton, the 
prices were Gl a 62} cents. Itis stated that a formid- 
able expedition against Mobile is being inaugurated. 
Rebel despatches appear to confirm this view. 

Southern Items.—Yhe Richmond Despatch, of the 22d, 
says, “ The confederate government has effected a loan 
of one hundred millions of francs from parties in France, 
based upon the cottun now in'this country. The con- 
federate loan in England is flat.” The following were 
the quotations in the Richmond markets on the 19th 
inst. Rice, 25 a 28 cts. Teas, $8 a$14. Coffee, $7 a 
$8.50. Starch, $..60 a $2. Candles, $3 a $3.50. Salt, 
50 cts. per pound. Molasses, $15 per gallon. Cider, $3. 
Vinegar, $3 a $4. Pine wood, delivered, $30 per cord. 
Oak, $38. Corn, $8 per bushel; corn meal, $9 a $10. 
Oats, $5 to $6. Hay, $8 per 100 lbs. There were lately 
nineteen vessels running regularly from the Island of 
Bermuda to Wilmington, N. C., quite recently, however, 
five of these vessels have been captured by the blockad- 
ing squadron. 

Exchange of Prisoners.—For a considerable period the 
exchange of prisoners has been nearly suspended on 
accountof the rebel authorities insising that the exchange 
should exclude all coloured soldiers that had been cap- 
tured, as well as the white officers of negro regiments. 
It is now anuounced that the United States Government 
has given way to the rebel demands, and assented to an 
arrangement which permits the rebels to keep the con- 
trol of all prisoners of the class referred to. By the ex- 
change of prisoners up to the first of Ninth month, the 
United States army will receive an addition of from 
15,000 to 20,000 men, chiefly from paroled prisoners. 

The War in the Southwest.—After the terrible conflicts 
on the 19th and 20th ult., the army of Gen. Rosecrans 
took up a strong defensive position in front of Chatta- 
nooga. <A partial attack of the rebels on the 21st ult. 
}was repulsed, and during the remainder of the week 





; }there had been no renewal of hostilities, though the 
States Treasury for commutations under the enrollment} 


great rebel army remained in close proximity. It is 
stated that Gen. Rosecrans is able to maintain bis pre- 
sent ground and prevent the rebel occupation of East 
Tennessee, but that he will require large reinforcements 
before resuming offensive operations. It would seem 
probable, from a comparison of the various accounts, 
that about 20,000 men had been killed aud wounded in 
| these engagements, and that the two hostile armies had 
| suffered neurly alike in that respect. About 2500 of the 
Federal troops were taken prisoners, while the rebels 
lost about 1500 prisoners. The rebels obtained a num- 
ber of pieces of cannon which were left on the field when 
the Union army fell back. The forces of Gen. Burnside 
have been busily occupied in the attempt to free East 
Tennessee of all the armed bodies of rebels. At the time 
of the battles near Chattanooga, Gen. Burnside was a 
long distance east of Knoxville, and could not have re- 
inforced Rosecrans even if he had known of the battle. 
It is said that Gen. Burnside can, by concentrating his 
forces at Cumberland Gap, repel any attack from the 
rebels. On the 24th ult. he was at Knoxville, and there 
were no sigus of rebel movements in the neighbourhood. 





A part of Gen Burnside’s forces had been sent into south. 
western Virginia. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 28th ult. Mew York.—American gold 39 a 40 per 
cent. premium. United States sixes, 1881, 106} a 107, 
Middling uplands cotton 79a 80. Prices have advanced 
in consequence of an active demand and very light re. 
ceipts. Superfine State flour $5.25 a $5.50. Shipping 
brands, Ohio, $6 a $6.20. Baltimore flour, $6 a $6.85, 
Spring wheat $1.20 a $1.30; Amber Michigan, $1.40; 
white do. $1.60. Barley, $1.25 a $1.35. Oats, 65 a 73 
cts. Rye, $la$1.10 Mixed corn, 86a 89cts.. Phila. 
delphia.—Red wheat, $1.35 a $1.40; white Pennsylvania, 
$1.50 a $1.55; Kentucky, $1.65. Rye $1.00. Mixed 
corn, 90 a 91 cts.; yellow, 93 cts. Oats, 72 a 73 ets, 
The cattle market was dull, prices ranging from $7 to 
$10. The sales were mostly at from $8 to $9. Ho 
$7.50 a $8.25. Sheep, 44 a 5 cts. per pound gross, 


WEST GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Near West Grove Station, on the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Central Railroad, Chester county, Pa. 

The Winter Session to open on Second-day the 2d of 
Eleventh month. Tuomas ConarD, 

Ninth mo. 29th, 1863. Principal. 

A Stated Meeting of “The Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia for the Instruction of Poor Children,” will 
be held at the usual place on Second-day evening, Tenth 
month 5th, 1863, at 74 o’clock. 

Wa. Smeptey, Jr., Clerk. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Committee.who have charge of the Boarding- 
school at West-Town, will meet in Philadelphia on Sixth- 
day, the 9th of next month, at 2 o'clock, p.m. The Com- 
mittee on Instruction and that on Admissions, meet on 
the same day; the former at 10 o’clock, and the latter 
at 11 o’clock. 

The visiting committee attend the semi-annual exami- 
nation of the schools, commencing on Third-day morn- 
ing, and closing on Fifth-day afternoon of the same 
week. Jorn Evans, 

Clerk. 

Ninth mo. 23d, 1863. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, a 
conveyance will be at the Street Road Station, on Second- 
day afternoon, the 5th of Tenth month, to meet the traias 
that leave the city at 2 and 4.15 p. M. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


An experienced Female Teacher wishes a situation in 
a family school in the country. s 
Apply at the Office of “ The Friend.” 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
the 9th of Eleventh month next. 

Parents and others intending to send children as 
pupils, will please make early application to Dusre 
Kniaut, Superintendent, at the School. (Address, Street 
Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.;) or, to Cuartes J. ALLEY, 
Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. WortHING- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
pelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from H. Knowles, Agt., N. Y., for D. Peck- 
ham, R. Knowles, J. J. Peckham, G. C. Carpenter, and 
Bb. R. Knowles, $2 each, vol. 37; from S. Walton, U., pet 
C. W., $2, vol. 35: from S. Upton, Agt., N. Y., $2, vol. 
37, and for Mary Upton, $2, vol. 37, and Phebe Griffia, 
$2, to No. 27, vol. 38; from Isaac Hall, Pa., $2, vol. 
37; from A. Cowgill, Agt., for N. Satterthwaite, lo., $2, 
vol. 36, and Rebecea R. Sharp, Ill., $2, vol. 37; from Mary 
E. Pim, Pa., $2, vol. 36; from R. Churchill, Jr., N. 8., $2, 
vol. 36; from E. Hollingsworth, O., $2, vol. 37. 
eee 
Diep, Eighth month 16th, 1863, at the residence of her 
son-in-law, Franklin P. Allen, Saran Asmeab, & member 
of Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting, in the 75th year of 
herage. 


ee 


’ WM. Hl. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Penusylvania Bank. 
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